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THE FEBRUARY LESSONS. 


Tux lessons this month are not exactly 
in accordance with the announcement in 
the last number of the ‘‘ Guide.” It was 
found necessary to give separate lessons 
upon the ‘“‘Temple” and ‘‘ Synagogue,” 
instead of crowding what was to be said 
on each subject into one lesson. It seemed 
important, also, that the lesson on the 
former should be followed by one giving 
some idea of the priests, and of the nature 
of their daily ministrations in the Temple. 

Let it be kept in mind that these lessons 
are preparatory to the entrance upon the 
study of Christ, —his Life and Teachings. 
Christ was born a Jew, lived and taught 
among the Jews; and what he did and said 
very often had reference to their peculiar 
ideas and customs, and can be fully under- 
stood only as they are comprehended. 
Hiis personal influence, the force and 
beauty of his teachings, can sometimes be 
fully felt only through a realization of the 
scenes amid which he acted, and an under- 
standing of the circumstances which called 
forth the words he uttered. 

The subjects for next month’s lessons 
will be: ‘‘ The Great Festivals,” «‘ Jewish 
Life,” ‘‘The Expected Messiah,” ‘‘ The 
Birth of Jesus,” and ‘‘ The Child presented 
at the Temple.” 


a Ben LESSON : ITS STUDY AND 
i Ss pais RECITATION. 


‘A GOoD vais Gdonidate of J anuary 16, 
‘writes us a “private letter criticising the 
‘Sanuary” “Tiessons”) We shall presume 
£80 much upon his friendship as to’ give his 


letter to our readers, because the reply to 
it will enable us to explain upon what prin- 
ciples we are working, and with what ends 


in view. Here is the letter: — 


“ You recommend, in your last issue of ‘ Sun- 
day School Lessons,’ that one should not be 
unwilling to give some time to the earnest study 
of the lessons; and yet it seems to me that you 
are doing the very thing that will be likely to 
keep people from studying them, or the Bible, 
very much, viz., by answering nearly all of the 
questions yourself. In the lessons for older schol- 
ars, you give the scholars very little chance to 
study, by helping them so much. I fear that the 
members of our Sunday school, especially the 
teachers, are losing interest for this reason. 

“There is nothing in these last lessons that 
needs or requires any particular study. In those 
on the Old Testament, there were many suggestive 
questions; and the teachers were benefited by the 
studying they were compelled to do before coming 
to the teachers’ meeting. 

“ By answering such simple questions as yon 
propound to the older scholars, you will defeat the 
purpose you have in view. I suppose it is hard 
to suit every one; and I suppose some have com- 
plained that the questions in the former lessons 
were too difficult, and therefore you are now 
making the questions easier. But people will 
never know much about the Bible till they are 
obliged to study it earnestly and patiently. 

“We have been holding a teachers’ meeting 
every week, and it has been of good service. 
Now, you are giving us nothing to do, and there 
seems to be no need of holding such meeting.” 


We confess to reading this letter with 
some surprise; but we thank our friend 
for writing it, as we are always thankful for 
criticisms, and mean to profit by them 
whenever we can. In the present case, 
however, we shall simply call the attention 
of our friend —and of our readers gener- 
ally — to the lessons, and explain why they 
are in their present shape. 
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There was too much crowded into the 
lessons of last year. That was the general 
verdict. A more simple arrangement of 
the lessons for young classes was desired 
by many of the teachers of such classes. 
Hence the form and style of the January 
lessons. 

A gentleman, who has great horror of 
‘‘rote-teaching,” asked us the other day if 
our lessons would not lead to ‘‘ rote-teach- 
We answered, that the ‘‘ Guide,” 
taken in connection with the lesson, would 
make such a result impossible. We are 
afraid we were mistaken; for it is only 
from the standpoint of ‘‘rote-teaching” 
that we can see the application of the 
above criticisms. 

Take, for instance, the lesson on ‘‘ Herod 
the Great.” If there were nothing for the 
teacher to do but put the questions, and 
nothing for the scholars but to answer 
them, it would be a very meagre affair, 
and of no consequence to any one. Both 
scholars and teacher would forget the 
whole thing within five minutes after the 
exercise was over. It would be indeed 
needless to have any teachers’ meetings, and 
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almost needless to have any class exercises. 

But what was the object of the lesson? 
We had in previous lessons presented an 
outline of Jewish history through the Old 
Testament period. This was not done by 
giving in tabular form and chronological 
order the prominent events in that history ; 
but by endeavoring to present the lives 
of the men who marked the different his- 
torical epochs. Abraham, Moses, Joshua, 
Samuel, David, Isaiah, Nehemiah, —the 
progenitor, law-giver, great captain, judge, 
poet and king, prophet, patriot, —the re- 
corded lives of these are pictures of the 
times in which they lived, and illustrations 
of the functions of the different classes 
which they represented. New Testament 
history had been reached. Its beginning 
was ‘‘in the days of Herod the king.” 
Who was ‘‘ Herod the king”? What more 
natural than to answer that question, and 
show the Jewish nation under his rule? 
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But the objection comes that the ques- 
tions on the scholars’ paper were answered 
more generally than in the preceding les- 
sons. Did not the reason for this immedi- 
ately suggest itself? The former lessons 
were upon Bible characters. It was easy 
to refer the scholars to book, chapter, and 
verse, when necessary. But the Bible tells 
nothing about Herod, excepting that he 
was king, that he had an interview with 
the *‘ wise men,” and that he ordered the 
destruction of the children in and about 
Bethlehem. Instead of referring to ‘‘ Jo- 
sephus,” or to this or that history, which 
might not be accessible to very many of 
the scholars, we gave them what information 
we could find room for, that they might not 
go to their classes entirely unprepared for 
the class exercise. And here let us add 
that the learning of that lesson, as given, 
was a very respectable task for the ordi- 
nary scholar. 

We now come to the point that excited 
our surprise in the above criticism: it is 
objected to these answers that they left 
nothing to be done by the teachers, and made 
a teachers’ meeting unnecessary. 

Let us see. The time for recitation has 
arrived. ‘* Scholars, put away your papers, 
and we will take up the lesson.” ‘* What 
is the subject of the lesson to-day?” 
** Herod the Great.” <‘* Why do you sup- 
pose that subject was chosen?” ‘* Because 
he was King of Judea when Jesus was 
born.” ‘* Who was Herod’s father?” Sup- 
pose the answer to be given as on the paper. 
«* What do you know about Julius Cesar?” 
‘*What was this Egyptian campaign?” 
‘Where was Antipater, and what did he do?” 
In most classes, the teacher will be obliged 
to supply the information these questions 
seek. Of course, he must do it briefly. 
But he is not a ‘‘ rote-teacher,”and will not 
proceed to the second question on the paper 
till the first is intelligently answered. The 
friendship between Cesar and Antipater 
being understood, the teacher asks, ‘* To 
what office did Cesar appoint Antipater ?” 
Now the questions arise: ‘* What was a 
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procurator?” <‘‘ What right had Cesar 
to make this appointment?” Attention is 
thus called to the Roman Empire, and the 
relation of Antipater to Rome and to the 
Jewish people. Now we are ready for 
the officers appointed under the procurator. 
“What office did Herod then receive?” 
The scholar gives the answer he learned 
from the paper. The teacher tells the 
class of the sons and daughter of Antipater, 
and that at the same time the oldest son was 
appointed Governor of Jerusalem. The 
nature of the office is explained. Then he 
proceeds to the next question, and so on 
to the end. Now, look through the whole 
lesson, and see how much a teacher must 
know in order to make every thing clear, 
and to impress the lesson upon the minds 
of the scholars. It will be seen that the 
questions and answers are the loose frame- 
work of the lesson. The teacher is to bind 
all together, fill up, round out, and com- 
plete. In view of this, we were quite well 
prepared for the suggestion of an excellent 
teacher who is using the lessons, that we 
should take a part from the work assigned 
to ‘‘ older scholars,” and add it to that for 
‘* advanced classes.” 

Next, in regard to the teachers’ meeting. 
Why not go through the lesson in some- 
thing the same way there? ach teacher 
carries to the meeting what he has, be it 
little or much; and each brings away what 
has been contributed by all. Pastor, super- 
intendent, or some teacher, will throw light 
upon obscure places, and give facts, and 
make suggestions. An earnest pastor 
says to us: ‘‘I do not agree with you in 
implying that Herod was not a great man.” 
In his teachers’ meeting, we doubt not, 
that point was well considered. What are 
the elements of true greatness? What 
were the elements of Herod’s character, 
and what did he accomplish in his reign ? 
These questions might have been considered 
by the teachers, and would have led to an 
excellent preparation for the lesson itself. 

As a general thing, in preparing the 
lessons, we shall answer as few questions 
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as possible ; because we prefer to help the 
scholars to form the habit of seeking infor- 
mation for themselves. We want them also 
to do their own thinking. But some sub- 
jects will not admit so much of an appeal 
to the scholar’s thought as others. A com- 
parison of the lesson on ‘‘ Time” with that 
on ‘‘ Herod the Great” will show the dif- 
ferent treatment the two subjects required 
and received. 

In the lessons for the present month, it 
has been necessary to give the answers to 
many questions, especially in the lessons 
on the ‘‘Synagogue” and on the ‘‘ Temple.” 
These preliminary lessons may be not so 
interesting to scholars, or even to teachers ; 
but they will help to make future lessons 
more interesting and valuable. 


LESSON V. 


CLASSES OF JEWS. 


BEFORE entering upon New Testament 
history, it is well to give the scholars some 
idea of the people concerned in that his- 
tory. Do not let them get any one-sided 
or extravagant notions of the Jews as a 
whole, or of any class of them in particular. 
The Jews were essentially like other men; 
influenced by the same motives, and led 
along to the same results through a like 
combination of circumstances. 

The Jews, as a nation, believed in the 
one invisible God, and accepted the Law 
of Moses. They believed themselves to be 
God’s peculiar people, and under his espe- 
cial guidance. As a general thing they 
believed, also, in the men their nation had 
accepted as prophets, and held their writings 
in great reverence. But in regard to the 
meaning of the Law, and its application 
to new circumstances; in regard to the 
authority of the prophetical writings, there 
were the same opportunities for differences 
of opinion that exist now. The common 
people, or more uninstructed class, would 
trouble themselves but little about these 
things, accepting the teachings of those 
who sat in ‘‘ Moses’ seat.” 
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THE PHARISEES. 


The mass of the Jews, during the period 
of ‘‘the Captivity,” had, by their contact 
with a foreign people, and through lack of 
a thorough instruction in the Law, fallen 
away from some of the requirements of 
their religion, and substituted foreign 
modes of thought and practices. After 
their return, and the building up of Jeru- 
salem by Nehemiah, efforts were made to 
have all the people instructed in the Law, 
and the old worship and customs of the 
nation revived. 

The influence of the neighboring nations 
could not be entirely resisted. And later, 
after the time of Alexander, the teachings 
of the Grecian schools of philosophy came 
in to rival the teachings of the Law. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, during his rule, 
sought to eradicate the Jewish religion, 
and bring the Jews more in harmony with 
his other subjects. 

It was but natural, under these circum- 
stances, that a party should arise to oppose 
all these foreign influences; a party de- 
voted to pure Judaism. Such, probably, 
was the origin of the Pharisaic party. It 
drew in the most religious and patriotic of 
the Jews, and its influence in the nation 
became very great. 

Religious, as well as political, parties 
are apt to deteriorate as they become influ- 
ential. They may be born for the estab- 
lishment of some great principle, and 
baptized in the name of some great truth; 
but as soon as they can give position and 
bestow honors, not the lovers of their truth 
only, but the lovers of their honors, flock 
to their standards. And, generally, the 
more a religious party deteriorates in its 
inward life, the more it insists upon the old 
usages, and clings to the letter of the 
announcements of its better days. 

The Pharisaic party seemed to be in this 
deteriorated condition in the New Testa- 
ment times. They were strenuous for 
apparent, if not for real, conformity to the 
Mosaic Law. They had built up a system 
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of rules outside of the Law, and explanatory 
of the Law, which they said came down 
from Moses himself, and were of even 
greater authority than the written Law. 
They conformed to the letter of the Law 
in the smallest particulars even; but they 
interpreted some of its most important pro- 
visions in such a way as to defeat its very 
purpose. 

They separated themselves widely from 
the common people. The latter were igno- 
rant, unfit to read the Law, in Pharisaic 
estimation. There was nothing for them 
but to follow the instructions of the elders 
and scribes. 

The Pharisees were proud; scrupulous 
to give as the Law demanded, but osten- 
tatious in their charity; public in their 
devotions; sanctimonious in appearance ; 
claiming to keep the Law in the service of 
God, but really to be seen of men. They 
loved the obsequious greetings in the mar- 
ket-place, and to be called of men, Rabbi. 
Yet, let it not be supposed that they were 
the worst men the world has seen. They 
had redeeming traits. They were abste- 
mious in their habits, and in many ways 
worthy examples to those beneath them. 
When the outward forms of worship and 
of life become of more importance to a man 
than the inward spirit, he is sure to become 
what the Pharisees were. Remember there 
have been a great many Pharisees outside 
of Judaism, and since the time of Jesus. 

The oral Law of the Pharisees was 
written out in the second century. It 
was called the Mishna. With it are pub- 
lished the commentaries of the scribes, 
called the Gemara, thus forming the Tal- 
mud. This book shows that the Pharisees 
had some glimpses of high truth; but in 
the main they occupied themselves with 
puerile conceits, refining upon the outward 
applications of the Law, discussing with 
even more gravity upon which head a man 
should bind his phylacteries if he happened 
to be born with two heads, than how a man 
with one head should keep the Law of his 
God in his heart. 
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THE SADDUCEES. 


The Sadduceés were in direct opposition 
to the Pharisees. Whatever was peculiar 
to the latter was generally rejected by the 
former. The Sadducees sneered at the oral 
Law ; had no faith in a future life ; believed 
in the freedom of man’s will; lived an easy 
life, conforming only to the Mosaic Law as 
they understood it. 

This sect did not become so numerous 
nor so influential as the Pharisees, neither 
is it so strongly denounced in the New 
Testament. The Sadducees took part in 
some of the recorded conversations; but 
they had not that strong hatred of Jesus 
which characterized the Pharisees, and led 
them to compass his death. Neither were 
they to so great an extent hypocrites. 
They clung closely to the Law of Moses, 
and insisted upon obedience to its cere- 
monials. The Sadducean party soon dis- 
appeared from history. It had not the 
vitality of.a positive faith, and its non-belief 
in a future life gave it no hold on the hearts 
of the people. The Sadducees were mostly 
men of wealth and position, many of them 
priests. 

THE ESSENES. 

This remarkable sect is not mentioned 
in the New Testament, its members seem- 
ing not to have come in contact with Jesus. 
It was not numerous, consisting only of 
about four thousand members, living in 
scattered settlements, but principally on the 
north-western shore of the Dead Sea. 
These men formed a society bound to- 
gether by the most rigid oaths. All prop- 
erty was held in common. Josephus speaks 
of some of them as allowing marriage, but 
the more advanced rules prohibited it. 
The Essenes lived lives of self-denial, 
temperance, and labor. Slavery, war, and 
commerce they could not engage in. They 
were more rigid in their adherence to fixed 
rules than the Pharisees themselves; but 
they were just as rigid in the regulations of 
their secret lives as in conforming to out- 
ward rules. They sought to become pure, 
and to enter into communion with God. 
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The love of God, the love of virtue, and 
the love of man were the three principles 
which were to shape their lives. 

The candidate for admission into this 
order passed a year as a novitiate. If he 
gave proof of his constancy, and his ability 
to observe the rules of the order, he was 
advanced one degree, and passed another 
probation of two years. He then received 
full membership; and bound himself, by 
the strongest oaths, to secrecy, and the 
practice of the rules and principles of the 
order. 

THE SCRIBES. 


The scribes were originally the secre- 
taries of the king, the historians of the 
time. They were few, and not, probably, 
of any especial importance in affecting the 
course of events. 

When the Jews returned from their exile 
at Babylon to Jerusalem, and built up anew 
the walls of their Temple, then it was that 
the services of Ezra, ‘‘a ready scribe in the 
Law of Moses,” were invaluable. To 
transcribe the Law and the Prophets, and 
compile history for the use and instruction 
of the people, were then a necessity. Much 
of the Hebrew literature had been lost; 
the language of the people was changing ; 
and the desire was for the Law in its purity, 
and in an intelligible form. All looked to 
the scribe, Ezra, who ‘‘ had prepared his 
heart to seek the Law of the Lord, and to 
do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and 
judements.” 

From this time the office of scribe became 
an important one. The transcribers of the 
Law became the teachers and interpreters 
of the Law. They were the learned class ; 
took precedence of the priests. The 
duties of the latter required only a knowl- 
edge of the ritual of the Law; the former 
were to master the whole Law, and decide 
in regard to its meaning and applications. 

The scribes naturally belonged to the 
Pharisaic party. The oral traditions had 
become their stock in trade, to which they 
were continually adding. ‘Their decisions 
came to be more regarded than the Law 
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itself. The ‘“‘ Words of the Scribes” were 
to the Law as wine to water. Thus a class 
of men, who began as transcribers and 
reverent students of the letter of the Law, 
ended in losing the spirit of the Law, and 
in placing their interpretations of the letter 
above the Law itself. 

The education for the office of scribe 
commenced early in life. The boy was 
taken to the school of some Rabbi in Jeru- 
salem, and entered with others upon the 
necessary training. The instruction was 
oral. The Rabbi sat in a high chair. His 
scholars sat on low benches before him, 
or reclined on the ground at his feet. To 
“¢ sit at the feet” of a Rabbi was, therefore, 
to be his scholar. Questions were asked 
and answered by both teacher and scholars. 
Real and supposed cases in regard to the 
application or infringement of the Law 
were brought up, and decided in accord- 
ance with the established precedents. After 
a long course of training, the student was 
inducted into the office of scribe. Accord- 
ing to his talent, or taste, he would devote 
himself to copying the Law and the Prophets 
for the synagogues, and writing certain legal 
documents; or aspire to become himself a 
teacher, a Rabbi, a member of the Great 
Council. 

LAWYERS. 

These were the scribes. It must be re- 
membered that the Law of Moses was the 
Law of the nation. There was not a body 
of civil law distinct from the moral, and 
from the ritual law. The learned in the 
Law of Moses would be the lawyers of the 


nation. 
HERODIANS. 


These were adherents of the family of 
Herod, who probably hoped to gain their 
independence of Rome through the estab- 
lishment of a Herodian dynasty. They 
must have been less rigid in their Jewish 
faith than the Pharisees. 


HILLEL. 


This famous man was born in Babylon 
of Jewish parents about 112 B.c. He came 


to Jerusalem when about forty years old. 
He was a craftsman, obliged to work for his 
daily bread, He had a great love of learn- 
ing, and joined the classes of Menachem 
and Shammai, —the one an Essene, and 
the other a Pharisee. Through many 
struggles on account of his poverty, he 
came at last to master the wisdom of the 
schools, and to be recognized as a man of 
great learning. His classes became ex- 
ceedingly popular; a thousand pupils, it 
is said, having entered them. 

Hillel and Shammai became rivals, each 
the head of a school or party. The latter 
was the embodiment of the extreme Phari- 
saic spirit. He made no concessions, and 
infused into his followers his own fiery zeal. 
His teachings often led to popular out- 
breaks, as he counselled war rather than 
submission to heathen control. 

Hillel, on the other hand, was of a gentler 
nature, and more moderate in his opinions. 
He would lighten rather than increase the 
burdens of the Law; was tolerant and 
sympathetic. His followers imbibed his 
spirit. The scribes and Pharisees who were 
tolerant of Jesus, and willing, at least, if 
not to hear him, to leave him unmolested, 
were undoubtedly of Hillel’s school. 

Some of Hillel’s sayings seem to rise to 
the level of the Sermon on the Mount. 
“¢ Judge not thy neighbor until thou art in 
his position.” ‘* Whoever exalts his name 
shall abase it.” ‘‘ Whatsoever thou wouldst 
like another to do to thee, do that to him: 
this is the whole law.” 


LESSON VI. 


THE SYNAGOGUE. 


Hee the scholars to form as clear an 
idea of the synagogue and its service as 
possible. It will aid greatly in making the 
allusions to the synagogue in the New Tes- 
tament understood, and in making what is 
described as occurring in the synagogues 
more real. 

The word ‘‘ synagogue” means congre- 
gation. It seems to have been used just 
as we use the word ‘“‘chureh;” not only 
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for the organized body of worshippers, but 
for the building itself. It is not absolutely 
certain that there were no meetings of the 
Jews before the ‘‘ Captivity,” out of which 
the synagogue worship may have grown. 
Bat it seems very probable that the syna- 
gogue had its origin during the period of 
“¢ Captivity.” The Jews would then natu- 
rally meet together, to talk over their mis- 
fortunes, to mourn for Jerusalem and its 
Holy Temple; to solace themselves with the 
Law, the majestic words of their prophets, 
and chant their inspiring songs. A settled 
form of worship was after a time fixed 
upon, and the Holy Days kept as they 
best could keep them in exile. 

The Temple rebuilt, and Jerusalem, and 
the exiles restored to their father-land, it 
was determined to gather all that could be 
reached of Hebrew literature, and provide 
that the people should be made familiar with 
the Law and the Prophets. How could this 
latter be accomplished better than through 
the synagogue? So the synagogue soon 
becomes an established institution, and its 
services took a fixed form. Here was 
needed no priest, nor sacrifice. Prayer 
was offered, the Law read and expounded, 
alms given, and psalms of praise chanted. 

The remains of synagogues found in the 
Holy Land show that some of them were 
costly and ornate structures. But, gener- 
ally, in the small towns and villages, they 
were plain buildings, of a size correspond- 
ing to the wants of the population. They 
were built of unhewn stone, with a flat 
roof; and were generally situated so as to 
be conspicuous. Their cost was defrayed 
by the town or village, or sometimes by 
some wealthy individual. The door was 
opposite to the Jerusalem end of the build- 
ing; so that the worshipper on entering 
would walk towards Jerusalem, and bow 
towards the Holy Temple as he prostrated 
himself in prayer. 

There was a little similarity, in the form 
and furnishing of the building, to the 
Temple. The ark was at the further end, 
aud contained the rolls of the Law. In 


front of that was the eight-branched can- 
dlestick. _ There was a lamp suspended 
from the ceiling kept constantly burning. 
Front of the ark, a little towards the middle 
of the room, was a raised platform large 
enough to accommodate the elders, and 
the desk from which the Law was read. 
Back of this, along the end where the ark 
was kept, were some elevated seats for the 
rich and honored, —the ‘‘chief seats” 
which the scribes and Pharisees sought. 
In front of the platform were the low seats 
for the people. A chest for the rolls of the 
Prophets, another for the trumpets used 
on the great festivals, alms-boxes for offer- 
ings, completed the furnishing of the syna- 
gogue. 

The stated times for prayer among the ~ 
Jews were the third, sixth, and ninth hours; 
that is, at nine, twelve, and three o’clock 
of the day. These were the hours for the 
commencement of the synagogue services 
on the Sabbath. Services were also held on 
Mondays and Thursdays. ‘These were fast 
days with the Pharisees, because they sup- 
posed them to be the days on which Moses 
ascended into and descended from Sinai. 

It would seem that no synagogue could 
be organized till there were ten men, the 
batlanim, pledged always to be present. 
There seemed to be considerable freedom 
in regard to commenting on the Law. On 
certain occasions any one could speak. 
The chazzin sometimes acted as a sort of 
schoolmaster, teaching the children of the 
neighborhood. Certain offences against 
the Law were tried in the synagogue, and 
the punishment of ‘‘ scourging ” was admin- 
istered there. To be ‘‘cast out of the 
synagogue” was equivalent to being cast 
out of Jewry, as no Jew would hold any 
intercourse with one thus cast out. 

It will be seen that the synagogue was 
not in the hands of the sacerdotal class ; 
that it was popular in its origin; that it 
afforded a place for public worship in every 
village, and through its services kept the 
people familiar with the Law and the pro- 
phetic teachings. 
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LESSON VII. 


THE TEMPLE. 
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7. Court of the Women. 
8. Court of Israel. 

9. Court of the Priests. 
. Altar. 

. Vestibule. 

. Holy Place. 


18. Holy of Holies. 


THOUGH it is impossible to harmonize 
the different accounts of the Temple, as 
given by Josephus and in the Talmud, 
as far as the dimensions and some matters 
of detail are concerned, there is no dif_i- 
culty in comprehending its general plan. 

The dimensions of the Temple area, as 
given in the ‘‘ Lessons,” are those of Jose- 
phus. The Talmud makes its sides about 
nine hundred feet, which would make its 
contents about eighteen acres. On the 
north-west corner was the Tower of Anto- 
nia. Dr. Barclay, in his ‘‘City of the 
Great King,” thinks this area was not ex- 
actly a square, but accepts the Talmudic 
dimensions as the more correct. It was 
urrounded with walls, on the inner side of 


which were built cloisters, or colonnades, 
open towards the Sanctuary. These clois- 
ters, excepting that on the south, were 
forty-five feet in width, and thirty-seven 
and a half feet high, supported by two 
rows of white marble pillars. The roof 
was flat, and the ceiling of nicely matched 
and highly polished cedar. The cloister 
on the eastern side was called Solomon’s 
Porch. But the southern cloister exceeded 
the others in beauty and magnificence. It 
was one hundred and five feet in width, and 
had four rows of pillars. It was something 
like a long church or cathedral building, 
with its central aisle, or nave, and two side 
aisles. The central one was forty-five feet 
wide, and one hundred feet high; the other 
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two, each thirty feet wide and fifty in height. 
The roof was beautifully finished in cedar. 
This was called the Stoa Basilica. Accord- 
ing to some authorities, there was no gate 
in the eastern and northern walls; but the 
Talmud says one gate, called the Persian, 
in the eastern, and one in the northern. 
In the south wall there was one gate, open- 
ing into a large vestibule, from which an 
underground passage led to the Inner 
Court. In the western wall there were 
four gates. These cloisters, and the open 
space beyond to the Gison, or ‘ sacred 
fence,” were open to all comers, and formed 
the Court of the Gentiles. 

The Holy House itself faced the rising 
sun. Let us approach it from Solomon’s 
Porch. Crossing the Court of the Gen- 
tiles, we reach the ‘‘ sacred fence:” stone, 
according to Josephus; wood, according to 
the Talmud. We pass through one of its 
openings, unheeding the warning that none 
but Jews must pass, and come to the Sanc- 
tuary. We ascend a few steps to a level 
space fifteen feet wide. On the other sides 
of the Temple, this space, called the Chel, 
is a few steps higher up, and the Court of 
Israel is reached directly from it. The 
Court of the Women is a little lower than 
the Court of the Men, and only extends 
across the front. We pass then from the 
Chel, through the ‘‘ Beautiful Gate,” into 
the Court of the Women. According to 
the Talmud, this was a large square court, 
with rooms for various purposes in the 
corners, and surrounded with cloisters. 
According to Josephus, its shape was 
as given in the accompanying diagram. 
Men and women entered this court; but 
women could not pass beyond, except on 
certain occasions with their sacrifices. In 
this court were the treasury-chests, to 
receive the offerings of the worshippers. 
We next ascend a flight of semicircular 
steps, and pass through the magnificent 
gate Nicanor into the Court of Israel. 
This, too, is surrounded with cloisters, and 
extends along the south and north sides 
of the Temple. A little in advance, and a 
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little higher up, is the Court of the Priests. 
In the front part of this court, opposite the 
gate Nicanor, is the great altar of sacrifice : 
according to the Talmud, thirty-six feet 
square at the top, and thirteen and a half 
feet high; according to Josephus, seventy- 
five feet square, and twenty-two and a half 
feet high. At the western end of this court, 
on a little higher elevation, is the Holy 
Temple itself. Its front is built out beyond 
and above the inner apartments, being, 
according to Josephus, one hundred and 
fifty feet broad and high. First comes the 
vestibule. It is entered through a gate- 
way which is never closed, one hundred 
and five feet high, and thirty-seven and 
one-half wide. The arch of the gateway, 
and the wall about it, is covered with gold. 
Golden vines are twined about it, from 
which hang bunches of golden grapes which 
are as ‘‘ tall as a man’s height.” ‘The ves- 
tibule is ninety feet long. At its farther 
end is another gate, with immense golden 
doors; but before the doors is a beautiul 
curtain of the finest texture, embroidered 
with blue, fine linen, scarlet, and purple. 
Next comes the Holy Place, sacred to the 
priests. It was thirty feet wide, sixty feet 
long, and ninety high. Here were the 
sacred candlestick, the table of shew-bread, 
and the altar of incense. Then came the 
inner chamber, thirty feet in its dimensions, 
the Holy of Holies, entered only by the 
High Priest, and only once a year by him. 
This was separated from the Holy Place by 
a veil, or curtain. All around the outer 
walls of the Temple were little rooms open- 
ing into each other, and there were rooms 
over the sacred apartments. 

In this lesson but little is said about the 
purposes for which the different portions of 
the Temple area were used. One thing at 
atime. Let the scholars understand how 
the Temple was constructed, and all the 
rest will be easily learned from the lessons 
to come. 

_ The Temple was the pride of every 
Jew, and the most sacred place on earth; 
the only place where God deigned to dwell. 
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At stated seasons the Jews went up to the 
Holy House, according to the Law of their 
fathers, approaching the Holy Presence. 
The Temple and its ceremonials were a 
visible bond of union, a sure token that 
God was with the nation. 


LESSON VIII. 
THE TEMPLE SERVICES. 


Ir is sometimes said that the Jews were 
a nation of priests. It was the evident 
intention of Moses that all the people 
should be taught the Law, and trained in 
the performance of the duties it enjoined. 
He provided for the Tabernacle-service, 
setting apart the sons of Amram to officiate 
as priests, and the rest of the sons of Levi 
to have charge of the Tabernacle, and 
assist in its services. But the priests were 
not initiated into any mysteries, or trained 
in the practice of any occult arts. They 
bore but little resemblance to the priests 
of that nation where the Israelites had been 
so long in bondage. Though they might 
become skilled in the performance of their 
duties, and familiar with the Law in all its 
points, they yet could know no more of the 
Law and its underlying principles than 
others of the nation might know. 

The arrangements of the Temple were 
expressive to the Jew of the relations of 
men to God. He, invisible, dwelt in the 
Holy of Holies. Into his presence only 
the High Priest could enter, and he only 
once a year to make atonement for the sins 
of the people. The common priests could 
come near to the presence of Deity by 

y entering the Holy Place. They were to serve 
at his altars, and stand between him and 
the people. In the court of the sanctuary, 
one degree farther from the sacred Pres- 
ence, might gather the Jewish people. 
They were within the lines of God’s favor, 
and could approach him through sacrifices 
and priestly intercession. 

The outer court was for the Gentiles, 
who knew not the favor of God. The very 
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presence of a Gentile in the sanctuary was 
an act of impiety punishable with death. 
They, the Jews, were God’s people. There 
was no way into his favor only by becoming 
a Jew. 

The central idea of Jewish worship was 
sacrifice, —the giving unto God, in such 
ways as had been appointed, the best that 
he had vouchsafed to give unto men. The 
burnt-offering went up to him in flame and 
smoke, and the fragrant incense in curling 
wreaths. 


DAILY SERVICES OF THE PRIESTS. 


Each priest of each course had his part 
appointed by lot. The lamp in the Holy 
Place must be kept clean and burning. 
The sacred fire upon the altar must never 
go out. The morning and evening sacri- 
fices at the third and ninth hours of the 
day must be offered. At each sacrifice a 
lamb or kid was killed, and burnt upon the 
altar till it was entirely consumed. After 
this offering the priest went into the Holy 
Place and burnt incense upon the golden 
altar. The priests, also, each day per- 
formed the sacrifices for individuals who 
brought their offerings to the Temple in 
obedience to the requirements of the Law. 
The priests during their period of ministra- 
tion could drink no wine or strong drink. 
Before performing the sacrifice they washed 
their hands and feet. They served bare- 
footed, wore a white linen cassock coming 
down nearly to their feet, and a cap of fine 
linen in the form of a cup-shaped flower. 

On the Sabbath the sacrifices consisted 
of two lambs or kids, and the shew-bread 
upon the table in the Holy Place was re- 
newed. 


NEW MOONS. 


The months commenced with the new 
moons. It was not possible in those days 
to tell the precise time of the moon’s 
changes as it is now. The mechanism of 
the solar system was not understood. The 
methods of noting time were imperfect. 
Men watched the great dial-plate of the 
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heavens to see how days and months and 
years were passing, instead of consulting 
their calendars. 

When it was about time for the new 
moon to appear, watchmen were sent out 
to take their stations upon the high hills 
around Jerusalem, to watch for its appear- 
ance. As soon as they saw its narrow 
gleaming crescent at the going down of 
the sun, they hastened to carry the intelli- 
gence to Jerusalem. Swift messengers 
were sent from village to village, that all 
the people might know that the new month 
had commenced, and be prepared to keep 
holy day on the morrow. At one period 
this intelligence was communicated by 
lighting beacon-fires upon the hills; but 
the Samaritans once deceived the Jews by 
lighting the fires on their hills at the wrong 
time, and after that the Jews depended 
upon messengers. It must be remembered 
that the Jewish calendar day commenced 
with the evening. Thus the very evening 
that the new moon appeared would be the 
beginning of the first day of the month. 
On five months in the year, and, also, 
when it happened to be cloudy for some 
time when the moon should appear, the 
Jews counted thirty days for the month. 

The first day of each month was ob- 
served as a holy day by all the Jews. 
They abstained from labor. To the daily 
sacrifice in the Temple was added the 
sacrifice of two young bullocks, a ram, 
and seven lambs, for a burnt offering, and 
a kid for a sin-offering. During the sacri- 
ficial performances, silver trumpets were 
blown by the priests. 

On the first day of Tizri, the month 
corresponding nearly to our October, was 
celebrated what has been called the 


FEAST OF TRUMPETS. 


The number of animals sacrificed on this 
day was nearly double the number sacri- 
ficed on the ordinary new-moon days. The 
people were also required to assemble as on 
the Sabbath. This month, the seventh of 
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the sacred year, was the commencement of 
the Jewish civil year; and the celebration 
of the day may be regarded as a sort of 
New Year’s Festival. Trumpets were not 
only blown in the Temple by the priests, 
but trumpets and horns were blown in all 
parts of the city, even by children. This 
manner of observing the day probably 
gave to it itsname. Maimonides asserts its 
purpose to have been to awaken the people 
from their spiritual slumber, and prepare 


them for the solemn fast to occur ten days | 


after, 


THE GREAT DAY OF ATONEMENT. 


This day the people were required to 
keep with great solemnity as a most holy 
Sabbath. The sacrifices were performed 
by the High Priest. He first took a bath 
in the Holy Place, and robed himself in 
his white linen garments, instead of put- 
ting on his robes of state. He then offered 
a young bullock and a ram as a sacrifice 
for himself and family. Having gone 
through the ceremonies necessary to his 
own purification, he proceeded to offer the 
sacrifice for the sins of the people, —a 
ram for a burnt-offering, and two young 
goats for a sin-offering. One of these 
goats was selected by lot for Jehovah, and’ 
the other was to be the “‘ scape-goat.” 

It was on this day that the High Priest 
entered the Holy of Holies. When he had 
slain the bullock, he took some of its blood, 
a censer filled with live coals from the altar, 
and a handful of incense, and entered into 
the Holy of Holies. He then threw the 
handful of incense upon the coals, filling 
the apartment with smoke and fragrance. 
He then sprinkled the blood seven times 
upon the floor in front of the ark. When 
the goat that was for Jehovah was slain, he 
went through the same ceremonies again. 

On each occasion, on his return through 
the Holy Place, he sprinkled some of the 
blood upon the altar of incense. 

The High Priest then took the ‘ scape- 
goat,” and, placing his hands upon his head, 
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confessed the sins of the people. The goat 
was then taken by a man selected for the 
purpose, and led away into the wilderness, 
bearing, as it was supposed, the sins of the 
people, and there let loose. And thus were 
all the sins of the people supposed on this 
day to be remitted. 

The High Priest afterwards bathed his 
body in the Holy Place, put on his robes of 
state, and completed the sacrifice by burn- 
ing the slain victims upon the altar. 


OTHER FEASTS. 


The three great feasts of the Jews are 
reserved for a separate lesson. After the 
““ Captivity,” the Jews celebrated, in addi- 
tion to the above, the ‘‘ Feast of Purim,” 
or ‘‘ Lots,” to celebrate the preservation 
of the Jews in Persia from a threatened 
massacre, the record of which is found in 
the Book of Esther; and also the ‘‘ Feast 
of Dedication,” to commemorate the purg- 
ing of the Temple and rebuilding of the 
altar, in 164 B.C. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Ir has been suggested to us that that 
excellent work, ‘‘ Hebrew Men and Times,” 
by Joseph H. Allen, has not been mentioned 
in the lists of books heretofore given. We 
were surprised in looking back to find that 
it had not been. It was down on the No- 
vember list, prepared for the printer. But 
that list was unfortunately not sent to the 
printer, through mistake ; and the list pub- 
lished was hastily written at the printing- 
office, and was incomplete. Mr. Allen’s 
book will be of great assistance in studying 
the characters of the Old Testament. 

Dr. Smith’s ‘‘ New Testament History ” 
contains about the same in reference to the 
‘« Sects of the Jews ” and the ‘‘ Temple” 
as is given in his “ Bible Dictionary,” and 
his ‘‘ Old Testament History” the same in 
regard to the priesthood and the sacrifices 
at: the Temple. Dr. Barclay’s ‘‘City of 


the Great King” presents the Temple | 


more in accordance with the Talmudic 
dimensions than those of Josephus. He 
gives all that is found in ‘‘ Josephus” 
in reference to the Temple. 


MAPS FOR CLASS USE. 


Tuere are a little pocket atlas of twelve 
maps, called ‘‘ Phillips’s Scripture Atlas,” 
price twenty-five cents ; ‘‘ Four Bible Maps,” 
in*pamphlet form, about the dimensions of 
the ‘* Guide,” price ten cents, published by 
the American Tract Society; Collins’s 
“Atlas of Scripture Geography,” about 
the dimensions of a letter-sheet of paper, 
containing sixteen maps very nicely drawn 
and printed, price thirty-eight cents; a 
folded map of ‘ Palestine,” linen back, 
price seventy-five cents. There are raised 
maps of the ‘‘ Sinaitic Peninsula,” and of 
‘« Palestine,” at one dollar fifty cents each. 
The above can be obtained at the office of 
the Sunday-School Society, 42 Chauncy 
St., Boston. 


TWO ANGELS. 


“THERE are two angels, that attend unseen 
Each one of us, and in great books record 
Our good and evil deeds. He who writes down 
The good ones, after every action, closes 
His volume, and ascends with it to God. 
The other keeps his dreadful day-book open 
Till sunset, that we may repent; which doing, 
The record of the action fades away, 
And leaves a line of white across the pige.”’ 
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Lessons 5-8. 


LESSON V.— CLASSES OF JEWS. 


“For I say unto you, That except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of 
the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” — 


MATTHEW v. 20. 


“One cup of healing 
One tear-drop shed 


oil and wine, 
on mercy’s shrine, 


Is thrice more grateful, Lord, to thee, 
. Than lifted eye or bended knee.” 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


Do all Christians think the same about God, 
and Christ, and the soul ? 

Can you name some of the different kinds of 
Christians ? 

Did all the Jews agree in their religion, or were 
there different sects among them ? 

What were the two most important sects of the 
Jews? 

[Matthew iii. 7.] 

Did both these believe in the Law of Moses ? 

[Yes; but the Pharisees added to the Law 
rules and explanations which they said had been 
handed down from the time of Moses. These 
were called traditions. } 

Did they believe in the resurrection of the dead ? 

[Acts xxiii. 8.] 

On what did the Pharisees pride themselves ? 

[On keeping the Law, even in its smallest par- 
ticulars, as far as their outward conduct was con- 
cerned. ] 


FOR OLDER 


What classes of Jews have you read about in 
the New Testament? 

Which of these were religious sects ? 

Which of them denoted some profession or oc- 
cupation ? 

What were the differences in belief between the 
Pharisees and Sadducees ? 

Which was the leading sect and had the most 
influence with the people ? 

[The Pharisees. ] 

Did the Pharisees think much of the common 
people? 

en vii. 49.] 

ere the Pharisees scrupulous in observing the 

Law? 

What was the rule in regard to tithes ? 

{Genesis xxviii. 22.] 

How did the Pharisees comply with this rule? 

[They paid the tithes on the commonest herbs, 
and accounted it a sin to eat of any thing which 
had not been tithed. } / 


Did thev like to have men see how devout they 
were, and how faithful to the Law? 

[Matthew xxiii. 5.] 

Did they live in accordance with the spirit of 
the Law, always being kind, merciful, and just? 

[Matthew xxiii. 23.] 

Do you know the difference between obeying a 
command according to its letter, and obeying it 
according to its spirit ? 

Ifyou were playing in your yard and your mother 
should tell you not to go out the gate, what would 
she mean? 

If you should get over the fence, would you dis- 
obey her, considering only her words? 

Would it be real disobedience, just as much as 
if you had gone out the gate? 

If we love God truly, shall we not try to do as 
we feel in our hearts he likes to have us do? 

Would that be keeping his law according to 
the letter, or according to the spirit ? 


SCHOLARS. 


Did they keep the appointed fasts, and give 
alms, as Moses commanded ? 

What methods did they take to impress the 
people with their holiness ? 

Were the Sadducees like the Pharisees in these 
respects 2 

{No; the Sadducees in their mode of life, as well 
as in their belief, were in direct opposition to the 
Pharisees. | 

Who were the scribes ? 

[The scribes were the learned class. They were 
the copyists, interpreters, and teachers of the Law. 
ma were held in great respect by the 

ews. 

To which sect did they generally belong ? 

What title were they ambitious of gaining ? 

[Matthew xxiii. 7.] 

What is the meaning of this term ? 

Who were the Levites ? 

[This term, as generally used in the Bible, does 
not include all the descendants’ of Levi, the sons 
of Aaron having been set apart as priests. ] 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 
The Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes,— religious sects; the scribes, priests, and Levites, — 
classes with special functions; Herodians, —a political party; publicans, — tax-collectors; and the 


common people. Religious views and practices of the different sects. The moderate Pharisaic party; 
the school of Hillel. 2 
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LESSON VI.— THE SYNAGOGUE. 


“For he loveth our nation, and he hath built us a synagogue.” — LUKE Vii. 5. 


“Thy law is perfect, Lord of light, 
Thy testimonies sure; 
The statutes of thy realm are right, 
And thy commandment pure.” 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


What was a synagogue? : 

[A building used by the Jews for a meeting- 
house. | 

Were there many synagogues? 

[Yes; there was a great number in Jerusalem, 
and there were synagogues in every town or large 
village. | 

For what purpose did the Jews meet ? 

[That they might engage in acts of worship, 
and have the Law read to them and explained.] 

How were the synagogues placed ? 

[With the back end towards the Temple, or 
towards Jerusalem; so that the Jews on entering 
and engaging in prayer would face the Holy Hill 
on which the Temple stood. | 

What was at this end towards Jerusalem ? 

[An ark or chest, in which was kept the roll of 
the Law. | 

What were the “chief seats,’’ or seats of the 
elders ? 

[Some raised seats in this same part of the 
building, where the most distinguished persons 
sat facing the rest of the audience. ] 

Was there a pulpit? 


[There was a desk on a platform in front of 
these high seats, where the reader of the selected 
portion of the Law stood. ] 

What was in front of this desk ? 

[The low seats for the people. ] 

Did the men and women sit together ? 

[No; they were separated by a partition about 
six feet high. In later synagogues there were 
galleries for the women. | 

After the portion of the Law had been read, 
a there a regular minister present to explain 
it 

[No; some one of the scribes or elders, or who- 
ever the “ rulers of the synagogues” might invite, 
would make such remarks as he chose. See 
Acts xiii. 14, 15.] 

How often were public services held? 

{On the Sabbath there were three services. 
ue were also services on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. 

What day of the week was the Jewish Sab- 
bath? 

Do the exercises of the synagogue seem to you 
any thing like those of our churches ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


Did the law of Moses require the Jews to meet 
in synagogues ? 

[No; there is nothing about synagogue-worship 
in the Old Testament. | 

When did synagogues first come into exist- 
ence? 

{It is not known. Probably not much before 
the time of the Maccabees. | 

Why were they established ? 

[Probably to afford the people the opportunity 
of learning the Law.] 

Were they numerous ? 

[Quite so. There were said to be from 460 to 
480 in Jerusalem. | 

What were the officers of the synagogue ? 

[The rulers or elders, a sheliach, and a chaz- 
zan. There were also in each synagogue ten 
men called the batlanim, whose duties are not 
well understood. ‘They were probably always to 
be present, that there might be no delay or inter- 
ruption in the services. | 

Who were the rulers or elders ? 

[Men who had the direction of the services, and 
the management+of the affairs of the synagogue. 
The chief one was called “‘ the ruler of the syna- 
gogue.’’| 


What was the office of the sheliach ? 
ae read the Law and the Prophets to the peo- 
ple. 

What was the chazzan ? 

[His office was something like that of the sexton 
of a modern church. He took care of the syna- 
ae and saw that it was opened at the proper 
times. 

What were the services of the synagogue ? 

[The people as they came in would bow tow- 
ards the ark, a formal prayer would be said, 
and a psalm chanted. The chazzan would then, 
with considerable ceremony, take the Roll of the 
Law from the ark, and present it to the sheliach, 
who would read the portion assigned for that ser- 
vice. A lesson from the prophets would follow. 
The elders, or others, would address the people in 
explanation of what had been read. | 

How was the reading of the Law arranged ? 

[So that it would be all read in a year. | 

Did the priests have any part in the services of 
the synagogue ? 

[No; they were connected with the Temple.] 

Does it seem as if the mode of worship in Chris- 
tian churches had grown out of the services of the 
synagogue ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The exigency which led to the establishment of synagogues; their form; officers; services; judi- 
cial functions; casting out of the synagogues; institutions of the people rather than of the priests; 


their influence upon the netion. 
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LESSON VII.—THE TEMPLE. 


* Behold, I build an house to the name of the Lord my God, to dedicate it to him, 
and to burn before him sweet incense, and for the continual shew-bread, and for the 
burnt-offerings morning and evening, on the Sabbaths, and on the new moons, and on 


the selemn feasts of the Lord our God.” —2 CHRONICLES ii. 4. 


‘* The lovely form of God’s own church, 
It rises in all lands; 
On mountain sides, in wooded vales, 
And by the desert sands.”’ 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


Do you call the building where you attend 
church a temple? 

Might it be called a temple? 

Ave there many buildings like it in your town 
or city ? 

Why do people gather in them on Sunday? 

Is there any temple in this country that all the 
people regard as holy, and which they visit at 
times to offer prayers and sacrifices to God? 

How was it. with the Jews? Did they have 
many temples or only one? 

Where was it situated ? 

Did they from Galilee and all parts of Judea go 
up to this temple on particular occasions ? 


FOR OLDER 


What were the three divisions of the tabernacle ? 

What purpose did these serve ? 

Were the Temples of ‘Solomon, of Zerubbabel 
(Ze-rub’-ba-bel), and of Herod built upon this 
plan? 

[The successive temples differed in the style of 
ornamentation, the size of the courts, and the struc- 
tures enclosing these courts. | 

How much territory was occupied by the last 
temple? 

[About eight and one-half acres. This area 
was very nearly a square, being about six hun- 
dred feet on each side. ] 

What were built just within the enclosing walls, 
extending all around this area? : 

{Cloisters or porticoes. That on the south was 
much the most magnificent. That on the cast 
was called Solomon’s Porch. ] 

What was next to these cloisters ? 

[An open space, the Court of the Gentiles. It 
was bounded on the inside by a wall four feet and 
one-half high, richly ornamented, and bearing 
inscriptions forbidding any foreigner or impure 
Jew to pass, on penalty of death. ] 

What was beyond this wall ? 

[Passing through one of its openings, the Jew 
ascended a flight of steps to the Court of Israel.] 

Could women enter this court ? 

[No; their court was a little lower than this, on 


Was this temple like a modern church? 

(No; it was very different. ] 

Have you forgotten what the tabernacle was? 

What was built to take its place? 

[Solomon’s Temple. ] 

After that was destroyed by the Babylonians, 
was another built ? 

By whom was this second temple rebuilt and 
enlarged ? 

Did he make it a very large and magnificent 
structure ? 

Why are we interested to know about this last 
temple ? 

Are our temples just as holy ? 


SCHOLARS. 


the east side. Its eastern gate was the “ Beauti- 
ful Gate.”” Opposite this was another magnificent 
gate, called Nicanor, through which the men, 
ascending a semi-circular flight of steps, could 
pass to the Court of Israel.] 

What court came next ? 

[The Court of the Priests. ] 

What arose from this ? 

(The Holy House itself, containing the Holy 
Place, and the Holy of Holies. In front was a 
very large and exceedingly beautiful gateway, 
covered with gold. It was ornamented with 
golden vines, from which hung clusters of grapes. ] 

What was in the first apartment, the Holy Place ? 

[The golden candlestick, the table of shew- 
bread, and the altar of incense. ] 

How was this apartment separated from the 
Holy of Holies ? 

[By a curtain or veil, called the Veil of the 
Temple. | 

Where was the altar of sacrifice ? 

[In the Court of the Priests, in front of the 
Holy House. ] 

What were the different courts and apartments, 
and how far into the Temple could different classes 
of people advance ? 

Why was this separation ? 

What is the ‘‘ Holy of Holies,’’ where we can 


best commune with God? : 
at 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The position of the Temple. Its outer walls and gates. The cloisters or porticoes. The Court of 


the Gentiles. 


The sacred fence. The Chel. 


the Women. The Court of Israel. 
vestibule and gates. 
Temple. 


life. 


The inner walls, gates, and cloisters. 
The Court of the Priests. 
{ The Holy Place and Holy of Holies, and the veil between. 
Its influence in binding the Jews together as one people. Its influence upon their religious 


The Court of 
The Holy House. Its 
Sacredness of the 


The altar. 
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LESSON VIII.—THE TEMPLE SERVICE. 


“Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name; worship the Lord in the beauty 


of holiness.” — PSALM xxix. 2. 


“ Enter his gates with songs of joy ; 
With praises to his courts repair ; 
And make it your divine employ 
To pay your thanks and honors there.’’ 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


Were the services of the Temple any thing like 
the services in the church you attend ? 

Does it seem strange to you that, instead of sing- 
ing, praying, and preaching, there should have 
been the killing of animals, and the burning of 
their bodies upon a great altar? 

Do you see how God could have been wor- 
shipped in that way ? 

When you are a little older, you can under- 
stand better what this sacrificing of animals meant. 
May be, you can see now how it kept the people 
thinking about God, and helped them to live so as 
to please him. | 

Do you know what the burning of incense was ? 

When the sweet perfumes were burnt upon the 
golden altar, would a smoke rise upward ? 

Would all the space around be filled with frag- 
rance ? 

What must go up from our hearts to God just 
as smoke ascends to heaven? 


FOR OLDER 


What family was selected by Moses for the 
office of priests ? 

[Exodus xxviii. 1. See in this chapter the de- 
scription of the High Priest’s garments. ] 

What division of the priests was made by David 
just before his death ? 

[1 Chronicles xxiv. ] 

Was a corresponding division made of the 
Levites ? 

{1 Chronicles xxiii. See in chapter xxy. the 
same division of the singers. ] 

How many classes were made? 

How long did each class, or course, serve ? 

[One week. See on what day of the week the 
change was made, 2 Chronicles xxiii. 8.] 

How were the priests supported ? 

[By the tithes, redemption money, spoils taken 
in war, a portion of the offerings, the shew-bread, 
&e. 

What were the daily duties of the priests ? 

[Exodus xxvii. 20, 21; xxix. 38-43; Leviticus 

. vi. 12,18. Also, to offer the sacrifices brought by 
individuals, and perform other ceremonies. ] 

Were the duties different on the Sabbath ? 

[Numbers xxviii. 9, 10.] 


What will make our lives like a sweet perfume 
to all about us? 

Do you not think it must have been a grand 
sight to have seen the priests in their rich gar- 
ments performing the services of the Temple on 
great occasions ? 

oe: there one priest who was above all the 
rest ¢ 

What was he called? 

Did the priests serve in the Temple every day? 


What was sacrificed every morning and even- ~ 


ing? 
| Exodus xxix. 38-41.] 
Were there greater sacrifices at the new moons 
and on the great festivals? 
What does St. Paul say we must present as a 
sacrifice ? 
{Romans xii. 1. 


See if you can think what the 
apostle means. | 


SCHOLARS. 


From your reading in Leviticus, what should 
you think the reason was for offering these sacri- 
fices ? 

What names were given to them ? 

[Burnt-offerings, meat-offerings, peace-offerings, 
sin-offerings, and trespass-offerings. | 

Was the idea in the burnt-offerings of giving 
to the Lord? 

If those who offered:the sacrifice were sincere, 
would it have a good effect upon their hearts ? 

What is the best way of giving of our posses- 
sions to the Lord ? 

Do you see how this sacrificial form of worship 
might have been helpful in a former age ? 

Was it not an improvement on the forms of 
worship that prevailed in the nations around ? 

In what form are you now called upon to make 
your sacrifices to God ? 

ae seems to you to be the best offering for 
sin 

Do you think the Jewish form of worship would 
have more effect upon the outward life than upon 
the inward character ? 

Why? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The priestly class; function of the High Priest; of the common priests; sacrifice the central idea of 
Jewish worship; the outward nature of that worship; its inward significancy; its preparation for a 
higher form of worship. 


